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CHAPTER  I  j 
PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THESIS  I 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems confronting  the  modern  world  at  the  present  time.  Many- 
studies  have  been  made  and,  as  a  result,  various  reasons  have 
been  presented  as  causes  of  delinquency.    War,  with  the  en- 
suing broken  homes,  unstable  finances,  in  fact,  almost  any 
feature  of  modern  life  from  jazz  to  the  comic  books,  radio, 
and  moving  pictures  have  been  blamed  for  the  anti-social  be- 
havior of  children. 

Society  has  always  been  concerned  with  crime  and  its 
treatment  of  punishing  the  guilty.    With  the  gradual  recogni- 
tion that  punishment  is  not  effective,  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  criminal  behavior  of  children  was  indicated, 
when  in  1^99,  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed  a  law 
creating  the  first  juvenile  court  which  would  remove  the  child 
offender  from  the  criminal  courts  to  courts  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  delinquent. 

Statistics  show  that  juvenile  delinquency  increased 
spectacularly  during  the  years  from  193^  to  1943  and  marked 
the  highest  volume  in  1945.    Although  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  police  arrests  and  court  cases  re- 
ported in  1946  and  1947,  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 


has  been,  and  continues  to  be  of  nation-wide  concern.-'-  The 

Children's  Bureau  has  published  pamphlets  such  as  Understanding 

Juvenile  Delinquency  which  deals  with  the  questions  of  what 

causes  delinquency,  how  war-time  conditions  aggravate  some  of 

the  underlying  factors,  and  v/hat  can  be  done  in  prevention  and 
2 

treatment.      In  1946,  there  was  formed  the  National  Conference 
on  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  which 
continues  to  be  active. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  legal  concept  and  every  def- 
inition includes  the  violations  of  laws  and  ordinances  by  chil- 
dren.    In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  delinquent  child  is  de- 
fined as  one  "betv/een  seven  and  seventeen  who  violates  any 
city  ordinance  or  town  by-law  or  commits  an  offense  not  pun- 
ishable by  death  or  by  imprisonment  for  life."^    In  addition, 
in  every  state,  there  are  other  conditions  or  actions  such  as 
truancy,  immoral  or  indecent  conduct,  the  habitual  use  of  vile, 
obscene  or  vulgar  language  in  a  public  place,  and  refusal  to 
obey  parent  or  guardian,  which  are  included  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  juvenile  court.  I 

1  Edv;ard  E.  Schwartz,  "Statistics  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency in  the  United  States,"  The  Annals.  261:  11-12,  Jan- 
uary, 1949.  i 

2  U.  S,  Children's  Bureaus,  Understanding  Juvenile 
Delinquency ,  Publication,  No.  300. 

3  Mass.  G.  L, ,  Tercentenary  Edition,  1932,  Chapter  119, 

Sec.  52. 


The  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act  which  was  published  by 
the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  and  most  re- 
cently endorsed  as  a  model  for  all  the  states  at  the  National 
Conference  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  held  in  1946,  describes 
situations  and  classifications  of  children  over  which  the 
court  has  jurisdiction.    In  addition  to  the  violation  of  law 
or  ordinance,  the  Act  includes  in  its  provisions  only  two 
items  corresponding  to  the  usual  delinquency  definitions. 
These  are: 

a  child  who  deserts  his  home  or  who  is  habitually 
disobedient  or  is  beyond  the  control  of  his  parent 
or  other  custodian;  who,  being  required  by  law  to 
attend  school,  willfully  violates  rules  thereof  or 
absents  himself  therefrom.^ 

During  recent  years,  the  problem  of  delinquency  has  been 
approached  in  various  ways.    In  attempts  to  discover  the  char- 
acteristics of  groups  of  delinquency,  early  studies  concen- 
trated on  reporting  the  social  and  environmental  conditions 
of  delinquent  children,^    Other  studies  have  contributed  in- 
formation concerning  the  after-treatment  development  of  men 
and  women,  who  in  their  youth,  had  been  offenders.      At  pres- 
ent, interest  has  developed  in  the  psychological  point  of 

4  Sol  Rubin,  "The  Legal  Character  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency", The  Annals,  261:  1-5,  January,  1949. 

5  William  Healy  and  August  F,  Bronner,  New  Li/^iht  on 
Delinquency  and  Its  Treatment, 

6  Sheldon  Glueck  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents Grown  Up» 
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view.    Studies  are  now  made  of  the  observed  facts  concerning 
delinquents  with  maladjustments  that  have  already  developed,  | 
and  then  attempts  are  made  to  discover  the  genesis  of  those 
maladjustments  by  tracing  back  their  antecedents.*^ 

Dr.  Thom  says  that  the  first  indications  of  anti-so- 
cial behavior  appear  early  in  childhood  and  if  this  behavior 
is  to  be  prevented,  corrective  procedures  should  begin  in  the  j 
child* s  early  growth  period  and  during  the  pre-delinquent 
stage.      Attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Habit  Clinic  for  Child 
Guidance  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  has  begun  a  Research  Project 
which  is  studying  children  of  the  latency  period  who  present 
early  symptoms  associated  with  anti-social  behavior.  This 
Project  is  working  with  a  selected  group  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  ten  years.     It  is  attempting  to  study  and 
treat  intensively  a  limited  number  of  these  children  and  to  in- 
vestigate carefully,  and  modify  in  so  far  as  possible,  such 

7  Maud  A.  Merrill,  Problems  of  Child  Delinquency, 

p.  14. 

8  Douglas  A.  Thom,  "Delinquency",  Reprinted  from 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  222:     308-313,  1940. 
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factors  in  the  environment  as  tend  to  precipitate  or  perpet- 
uate anti-social  tendencies.  ! 

The  results  of  many  studies  have  shown  that  there  are 
many  pre-disposing  factors  in  delinquency,  and  the  vastness 
and  complexity  of  these  causes  of  anti-social  behavior  is 
recognized.     Because  of  the  large  number  of  factors  present, 
it  is  difficult  to  include  in  any  research  the  study  of  all 
the  aspects  involved  in  anti-social  behavior.     Because  of  this 
fact,  the  writer  limited  the  thesis  to  the  study  of  the  early 
experiences  of  mothers  and  the  mother-child  relationship  of  j 
nineteen  children  who  had  been  treated  in  the  Research  Project. 
We  know  that  the  family  is  the  most  important  group  in  a 
child's  early  life  and,  v/ithin  this  group,  the  mother's  re- 
lationship to  her  child  is  the  most  influential  in  its  physi- 
cal and  emotional  growth.    Therefore,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  possibility  that  unsatisfactory  relationships  be- 
tween mothers  and  sons  may  be  factors  in  the  pre-delinquent 
boy's  behavior.    The  writer  feels  it  is  important  to  give  a 
description  of  the  children  studied  and  to  include  the  rela- 
tionship with  their  fathers  and  siblings.     However,  the  em- 
phasis will  be  upon  the  study  of  the  mothers  rather  than  the 
child.    Since  a  woman's  behavior  is  a  reflection  of  her  child- 
hood experiences,  attention  v/ill  be  given  to  her  early  life 
and  to  the  expression  of  her  feeling  toward  her  mother  and 
other  members  of  her  family.     An  attempt  will  be  made  to  see 


if  these  experiences  might  have  had  any  direct  bearing  or 

i 
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effect  on    the  relationship  with  her  child,  or  influenced  her 
attitude  and  treatment  of  the  child.    Another  factor  which 
will  be  considered  is  the  mother^ s  marital  adjustment,  since 
her  relationship  with  the  father  directly  affects  the  harmony 
of  the  home  which,  in  turn,  affects  the  child. 

Since  the  writer* s  concern  was  within  the  mother* s  early 
life  experiences  which  might  affect  the  mother-child  relation- 
ship, detailed  casework  treatment  of  the  parent  was  not  in- 
cluded in  this  study.    However,  some  indication  of  the  treat- 
ment used  is  given  in  the  case  illustrations. 

Material  for  this  thesis  was  obtained  from  the  records 
of  children  and  parents  attending  the  Research  Project  of  the 
Habit  Clinic  from  October,  1947  through  the  month  of  January, 
1949»    Of  the  thirty-three  cases  which  were  known  to  the  Re- 
search Project  during  this  period  of  time,  nineteen  cases  were 
found  usable  for  this  study*    Cases  were  eliminated  because  of 
the  following  reasons:     One  was  an  adopted  child,  two  were 
girls,  one  involved  a  child  and  a  stepmother,  while  in  another  , 
case  the  father  was  seen  and  the  mother  did  not  participate  in 
the  treatment.     Six  other  cases  were  omitted  because  the  in- 
formation in  the  records  was  meager.     In  five  of  these  cases 
the  children  had  been  referred  for  diagnostic  service  only  and  ^ 
the  sixth  case  was  a  partial  service  since  the  mother  moved  | 
away  shortly  after  beginning  treatment.    Three  more  cases  were 
not  included  in  this  study  because  they  were  seen  outside  the 

Clinic  setting.    This  will  be  referred  to  in  the,  following 
chapter  under  the  description  of  the  Research  Project. 

All  of  the  children  who  have  been  seen  at  the  Clinic  in 
this  Project  were  in  good  physical  health  and  had  at  least  a 
low  normal  intelligence.    This  rules  out  the  possibility  of 
delinquent  behavior  which  might  be  attributed  to  obvious  phy- 
sical or  mental  handicaps, 

A  copy  of  the  schedule  used  is  included  in  the  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  II 
HISTORY  OF  THE  HABIT  CLINIC 


Origin,  Purpose  and  Scope 

The  Habit  Clinic  for  Child  Guidance  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, was  organized  in  December,  1921  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr,  Richard  M,  Smith,  a    pediatrician,  Doctors  E.  MacFie 
Campbell  and  Douglas  A.  Thorn,  psychiatrists,  and  Miss  Esther 
Barrows  of  South  End  House,    Although  it  originally  focused 
primarily  on  the  study  and  treatment  of  "habit  training" ,  the 
purpose  gradually  changed  in  order  to  give  greater  service. 
Emphasis  on  habits  has  decreased  and  the  Clinic  now  studies 
and  treats  children  from  the  age  of  three  to  twelve  years  who 
have  personality  and  behavior  difficulties,  anxiety  states, 
faulty  habit  formation,  and  educational  problems. 

Since  the  Clinic  is  a  member  of  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity Fund,  parents  who  can  afford  to  do  so  are  encouraged  to 
see  a  psychiatrist  on  a  private  basis.    Those  who  are  accepted 
for  treatment  at  the  Clinic  pay  fees  based  on  their  income  | 
levels  and  the  size  of  the  family.    This  fee  system  was  begun 
in  February,  1933. 
GROWTH  AI^D  DEVELOPMENT 

Although  the  Habit  Clinic  was  little  understood  or  appre- 
ciated during  its  pioneer  years  and  growth  was  slow,  its  devel- 
opment has  been  uninterrupted  and  progressive. 
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In  less  than  two  years  after  its  organization,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Habit  Clinic  plan  was  recognized  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  which  extended  the  operation  of  the 
Clinic  to  a  state-wide  basis  under  a  newly  created  Division  of 
Mental  Hygiene,    In  recognition  of  his  services  and  pioneer 
work  in  the  field  of  child  guidance,  Dr.  Thorn  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Division, 

In  1933,  the  Clinic  increased  its  services  past  the  pre- 
school level  by  raising  the  age  level  to  ten  years  of  age. 
Later  in  1942,  when  an  increasing  need  for  more  intensive 
treatment  of  personality  and  behavior  disorders  of  older  chil- 
dren was  evidenced,  the  age  limit  was  raised  to  twelve  in  or- 
der to  give  service  to  a  larger  group  of  children  without 
penetrating  the  field  of  actual  delinquents. 

During  its  early  years,  the  Clinic  was  sponsored  by  the 
Baby  Hygiene  Association,  later  known  as  the  Community  Health 
Association.    V«Tien  this  Organization  was  placed  under  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  District  Nursing  Association,  the  Habit 
Clinic  continued  under  its  sponsorship.    For  a  brief  period  of i 
time,  the  Clinic  was  given  interest  and  support  by  the  Women* Sj 
Community  League.    Finally,  an  independent  committee  was  | 
formed  by  which  the  Clinic  has  been  administered  ever  since. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  the  types  of 
cases  which  have  been  treated  at  the  Clinic,    '^vlien  the  Habit 
Clinic  was  organized,  its  main  purpose  was  to  guide  parents, 


nurses  and  nursery  staff  in  the  habit  training  of  the  young 
child.     It  was  concerned  primarily  with  undesirable  habits 
which  annoyed  the  parent — such  as  feeding  difficulties,  en- 
uresis, masturbation,  violent  outbursts  of  temper  and  truancy. 
From  1931  to  1941,  the  character  of  the  problems  referred  to 
the  Clinic  changed.    Many  of  the  simpler  problems  were  handled 
in  the  home  with  the  help  of  health  and  social  agencies  and 
the  problems  referred  to  the  Clinic  for  treatment  related  to 
more  subtle  personality  disorders,  such  as,  jealousy,  cruelty, 
shyness,  night  terrors,  hyper-aggressiveness  and  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  unusual  behavior  deviations,  some  of  which  bordered  on 

2 

the  abnormal  and  resembled  adult  psychosis. 
PERSONNEL 

At  present,  the  professional  staff  of  the  Clinic  consists 
of  the  Director,  Dr,  Thorn,  five  part-time  psychiatrists,  a 
part-time  psychologist,  three  psychiatric  social  workers,  four 
students  and  three  secretaries.     One  psychiatrist,  one  psychi- 
atric social  worker  and  one  secretary  are  associated  with  the 
Research  Project, 
PROCEDURE 

Usually  the  first  contact  with  a  family  is  when  a  school 
doctor,  friend,  social  agency  or  more  often  now,  the  parent 
telephones  the  Clinic  to  refer  a  child.    The  Clinic  encourages 

2  The  Habit  Clinic  for  Child  Guidance,  Inc. ,  25th 
Anniversary,     p.  7 


the  parent  to  make  the  first  contact  since  the  direct  partic- 
ipation is  considered  to  be  of  therapeutic  aid  as  it  places 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  referral  on  the  mother. 
This  feeling  of  responsibility  can  then  be  carried  over  into 
the  treatment  situation. 

At  the  time  of  referral  the  parent  and  social  worker  de- 
cide if  the  child  can  be  helped  at  the  Clinic  or  if  some  oth- 
er service  might  be  more  helpful.    If  the  intake  worker  feels 
that  the  child  might  be  helped  by  the  Clinic,  identifying 
data  are  obtained  and  later  the  case  is  discussed  with  the 
Director.     If  accepted,  the  child  is  then  assigned  to  a  ther- 
apist and  the  parent  is  assigned  to  a  social  worker. 

The  general  routine  is  for  the  social  worker  to  make  an 
appointment  with  the  mother  to  come  to  the  Clinic  without  the 
child  so  that  she  can  explain  to  the  social  worker  further  in- 
formation about  the  child^s  problem.     It  is  also  at  this  time 
that  the  social  history  material  is  obtained.    After  this 
initial  visit,  interviews  are  usually  held  weekly  at  the 
Clinic. 

It  is  the  practice  for  the  psychiatrist  to  see  the  child 
while  the  mother  is  being  interviewed  by  the  social  worker. 
However,  there  is  no  set  rule  that  must  be  followed  in  every 
case  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  treatment  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  child  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual situation. 
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There  is  close  teamwork  among  the  social  worker,  psychi- 
atrist and  psychologist.    Frequent  informal  discussions  of  the 
case  take  place  with  an  exchange  of  material  as  well  as  formal 
case  presentations  at  staff  conference. 
THE  RESSARCH  PROJECT 

Many  studies  have  been  made  showing  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding children  who  have  been  found  delinquent.    Some  of 
these  studies  followed  court  proceedings  and  the  results  show  i 
that  neither  psychiatric  concepts  nor  social  techniques  have 
proved  adequate  to  alter  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  delin- 
quents by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  Juvenile  Court. 
Therefore,  the  logical  approach  to  this  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  one  of  prevention  rather  than  cure.    V.ith  the 
knowledge  that  undeniable  evidence  of  juvenile  delinquency  can 
be  seen  during  the  first  decade,  the  Project  was  conceived  in  ! 
October,  1947  with  the  purpose  of  studying  children  under  the  j 
age  of  ten  who  presented  some  of  the  early  symptoms  associa-  j 
ted  with  delinquency  such  as,  firesetting,  stealing,  destruc-  | 
tiveness  and  cruelty  to  children.     It  was  felt  that  children  be- 
low the  age  of  ten  are  more  easily  modifiable  than  adolescents  , 
since  their  patterns  are  not  so  definitely  set.  Therefore, 
preventive  measures  would  be  more  effective  with  this  younger 
age  group.  || 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Project  are  as  follows: 

1.     To  study  the  personality  and  environment  of 
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pre-delinquent  children  within  the  normal 
range  of  intelligence. 

2.  To  apply  such  psychiatric  and  social  tech- 
niques as  are  available  and  to  endeavor  to 
manipulate  the  environment  in  such  a  way 

as  will  contrioute  to  the  therapy.     The  study 
to  embrace  all  psychiatric  techniques — those 
of  psychiatric  social  service,  and  psycholof^y, 
and  of  such  other  fields  as  education  and 
sociology,  that  will  contribute  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  behavior  problems. 

3.  To  keep  careful  records  in  order  to  be  able 
to  evaluate  the  results,  including  all  tech- 
niques and  disciplines  utilized  in  individ- 
ual cases. 

4.  To  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  various  dis- 
ciplines discussed  above,  in  effecting  changes 
in  attitudes  and  in  behavior  considered  a  fore- 
runner of  delinquency .3 

The  Research  Project  is  financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Mental  Health  Funds.    After  funds  had  been  obtained  to 
finance  the  Project,  a  part-time  psychiatrist,  a  psychiatric  I 
social  worker  and  a  secretary  were  engaged.    A  Bibliography  | 
was  collected  and  visits  to  other  agencies  dealing  with  chil- 
dren who  were  presenting  anti-social  behavior  were  made  in  or- 
der to  interpret  the  Project's  function  and  purpose. 

It  has  been  long  recognized  that  social  causes  are  a 
contributing  factor  in  juvenile  delinquency.     Because  clinics 
are  seldom  located  in  deprived  areas,  the  decision  was  made  to 
study  and  treat  a  small  number  of  cases  in  a  settlement  house 
in  a  slum  area  in  which  environmental  factors  would  loom  large. 


3  Habit  Clinic  Research  Project  Concerning  Pre-Delin- 
quent  Children.  1947,  p.  1 
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However,  this  part  of  the  Project  has  proved  unsuccessful  and  ' 

i 

has  been  abandoned.    Limited  time — only  one-half  day  per  week-- 
could  be  offered  and  this  meant  that  only  three  children  could 
be  seen  each  week.     Other  difficulties  arose  especially  in  re- 
gard to  producing  a  permissive  atmosphere  because  of  the  effect 
on  other  groups  in  the  settlement  house. 
PRQCSDURE 

Each  case  is  referred  to  the  Research  Project  from  the 
regular  Clinic.     Cases  are  limited  to  children  between  their 
fourth  and  tenth  birthdays  whose  anti-social  behavior  manifests  j 
itself  in  overly  aggressive  behavior  or  in  passiveness  which  || 
gets  the  children  into  difficulty  because  they  are  easily  in- 
fluenced.   Every  case  is  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  ! 
child* s  symptoms  and  behavior  which  would  seem  appropriate  for  ' 
the  Research  Project  to  study  and  treat.  ' 

The  case  load  of  the  Project  is  purposely  small  since  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Project  to  study  intensively,  both  I 
from  the  psychiatric  and  social  point  of  view,  a  small  number 
of  children  presenting  more  serious  forms  of  aggressive  and  i 
anti-social  behavior  which  might  be  considered  a  forerunner  of 
more  severe  delinquent  behavior.     Because  of  this  limitation,  | 
many  cases  cannot  be  accepted.     Those  cases  which  are  not  ac- 
cepted receive  treatment  at  the  regular  Clinic,  ' 

Children  whose  anti-social  behavior  might  be  due  pri- 
marily to  poor  intellectual  endowment,  or  the  result  of 


neurological  damage  are  not  accepted  for  the  Project. 

The  usual  Child  Guidance  Clinic  procedure  is  followed, 
that  is,  the  psychiatrist  sees  the  child  and  the  social  worker 
the  parents.     As  in  the  regular  clinic,  the  social  worker  se- 
cures complete  history  from  the  parent  which  aids  the  psychi- 
atrist in  diagnosis  as  well  as  giving  the  social  worker  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  background  and  family  constellation  which 
enables  her  to  plan  her  treatment  program.     In  addition  to  the 
casework  with  the  parents,  the  social  worker  is  interested  in 
working  with  the  schools  and  social  agencies  in  the  community 
in  order  to  interpret  the  child's  problems  and  needs  and  to 
enlist  their  cooperation. 

Frequent  conferences  between  the  psychiatrist  and  social 
worker  are  held  in  order  to  coordinate  treatment.  Routine 
psychological  tests  are  given. 


CHAPTER  III 
THEORY  OF  DELINQUENCY  IN  CHILDREN 


Many  efforts  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  sociology,  and 
psychiatry  have  been  made  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  complex 
problem  of  delinquency.    Many  theories  have  been  developed 
and  studies  made  but  no  solution  has  been  found.    However,  j 
with  each  study  some  knowledge  has  been  gained. 

One  of  the  first  theories  of  the  cause  of  delinquency 
and  crime  was  propounded  by  Lombroso  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    He  suggested  that  the  criminal  should  be 
studied  rather  than  the  crime,  and  he  sought  to  prove  that  the 
criminal  was  an  abnormal  person. 

As  more  studies  were  made,  many  different  ideas  were  ad- 
vanced as  a  cause.    According  to  the  particular  period,  dif-  ' 

ii 

ferent  theories,  such  as  insanity,  alcoholism  or  feeblemind-  I 
edness,  were  considered  to  be  responsible  for  the  production 
of  a  criminal  or  delinquent. 

Then,  as  research  took  a  sociological  approach,  the  old 
view  of  the  "born"  criminal  was  discarded  and  sociologists  ' 
and  psychiatrists  began  to  investigate  the  differences  in  the 
environment  of  delinquents  and  non-delinquents.    Their  assump-  | 
tion  was  that  the  character  of  the  adult  is  moulded  by  his  ' 
environment,  j 

The  sociological  approach  did  yield  valuable  results. 


since  it  contributed  the  information  that  there  were  many  en- 
vironmental factors  such  as  broken  homes,  lack  of  discipline, 
bad  companionship,  economic  factors  and  poor  housing  which  are 
causative  factors  in  delinquency.    As  time  went  on,  the  sole 
importance  of  the  environment  was  modified  and  recognition  was 
given  to  psychological  causation  in  anti-social  behavior. 

One  of  the  better  known  studies  which  further  developed 
the  importance  of  psychological  aspects  was  entitled,  "New 
Light  on  Delinquency  and  its  Treatment",  which  was  done  by  Dr. 
William  Healy  and  Dr.  Augusta  Bronner  in  193^.    This  report 
emphasized  that  delinquent  behavior  was  due  to  unhappy  child- 
hood experiences,  characterized  by  feelings  of  rejection,  dep- 
rivation, lack  of  affection,  and  feelings  of  discomfort  about 
family  disharmony. 

Attempts  to  classify  delinquents  into  definite  groups 
have  been  made  in  the  past.    Aichhorn-^  made  such  a  study,  and 
more  recently,  Friedlander    talks  of  the  neurotic  and  the  de- 
linquent or  anti-social  child.    The  difference  between  these 
groups  lies  in  their  means  of  expressing  their  conflict.  In 
the  delinquent,  the  conflict  is  between  his  desires  and  the 


1  August  Aichhorn,  Vifayward  Youth,  pp.  121-122 

2  Kate  Friedlander,  The  Psycho-Analytical  Approach  to 
Juvenile  Delinquency .pp.  222-223 


outside  world,  while  in  the  neurotic,  the  conflict  is  inter- 
nalized, Friedlander  also  says  that  treatment  of  these  two 
disturbances  are  not  the  same,  since  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment will  not  affect  the  internalized  conflict  of  the  neurotic 
but  may  be  of  value  in  halping  the  delinquent,  || 

Recently,  Dr,  Gardner-^  has  written  that  he  sees  no  value 
in  deciding  whether  delinquent  behavior  is  neurotic  or  non- 
neurotic  and  does  not  think  that  a  classification  of  delin- 
quency is  necessary.     Dr.  Gardner  states  that  all  atypical 
behavior,  except  for  the  psychosis  and  organic  brain  disease, 
can  be  looked  upon  as  neurotic  and  that  certain  very  fundamen- 
tal concepts  are  applicable  to  all  such  cases.     Dr.  Merrill^ 
has  stated  in  her  book  that  delinquent  children  are  not  sharp- 
ly differentiated  from  non-delinquent  children. 

Other  studies  based  on  clinic  and  court  samples  drawn 
from  the  lower  socio-economic  levels  place  emotional  frustra- 
tion at  the  root  of  juvenile  delinquency.     Findings  suggest 
that  differences  of  child  training  in  different  social  clas- 
ses in  American  society  may  have  some  effect  on  patterns  of 

social  behavior,  including  delinquency . ^  j 

jj 

3  George  E.  Gardner,  "The  Dynamic  Mechanisms  of  Delin-' 
quent  Behavior,"  Smith  College  Studies  of  Social  Work,  17: 
54-55,  September,  1946  1^ 

4  Maud  A.  Merrill,  Problems  of  Child  Delinquency,  P. 3 

5  Harry  Manuel  Shulman,  "The  Family  and  Juvenile  De- 
linquency," The  Annals.  261:  29-31,  January,  194^  tj 
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More  recently,  several  studies  have  shown  that  the  inter- 1| 
personal  conditions  of  family  relationship  leading  to  delin- 
quent behavior  appear  to  be  of  more  importance  than  general 

i 

background  factors.    The  existence  of  tensions,  uncongeniali- 
ties,  marital  difficulties,  frictions  over  income  and  expen- 
diture, and  projections  of  frustrated  ambitions  in  families, 
usually  preceded  physical  breaks  and  contributed  to  delinquen- 
cy.^   Therefore,  the  treatment  of  delinquency  involves  not  only 
the  individual,  but  the  whole  family  constellation.    Many  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  studied  as  representing  anti-social  be- 
havior, have  revealed  that  they  were  unhappy  or  dissatisfied 
with  their  home  conditions. 

It  is  felt  that  children  who  have  developed  normally  have 
done  so  through  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  security  in  their 
relationships  with  their  parents.    This  is  due  to  a  sufficient 
and  consistent  expression  of  parental  love  and  care  and  they 

are  enabled  thereby,  to  make  a  distinctive  difference  between 

7 

what  is  theirs  and  what  belongs  to  others.'    With  the  secure 
parents,  the  child  learns  to  accept  himself  and  the  reality  of  | 
other  persons  and  he  builds  up  constructive  defense  mechanisms 
against  expression  of  aggression  and  also  sublimates  these 
through  the  ordinary  achievements  and  satisfactions  of  growing 
up.    He  accepts  the  knowledge  that  parents  belong  to  each  other j 

6  Ibid,  p.  25 

7  Gardner,  0£.  cit. ,  p  54-55 
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as  well  as  to  him,  and  having  thus  successfully  handled  this, 
is  able  to  go  on  solving  the  problem  of  sibling  rivalry  and 
its  displacement  on  schoolmates  and  others. 

In  summarizing  the  theories  of  juvenile  delinquency,  it 
is  found  that  anti-social  behavior  in  children  has  been  at- 
tributed to  many  and  various  causes.    At  first,  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  heredity,  insanity  or  to  feeblemindedness. 
With  further  research,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  environment 
and  such  situations  as  broken  homes,  lack  of  discipline,  bad 
companionship  and  economic  factors  were  considered  to  be 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency.    More  recent  study  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  family  relationships  and  especially 
the  need  of  every  child  to  have  a  satisfactory  relationship 
with  his  mother  if  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  accept  and  con- 
form to  life's  demands. 


Ij 
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CHAPTER  IV  J 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MOTHER-CHILD  RELATIONSHIP 

I 

The  importance  of  the  emotional  components  in  family  re- 
lationships in  the  early  years  of  childhood  as  a  determinant  |j 
of  the  personality  of  the  individual,  his  behavior  difficul- 
ties and  neurosis  has  been  emphasized  by  Freud,  Flugel,^  i| 
2 

Glueck.  For  complete  understanding,  such  factors  as  the  ear-  j| 
liest  authority,  love  and  competitive  relationships  of  a  child j 

to  his  parents,  and  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  have  to  be  con-- 

ii 

sidered.    The  importance  of  the  relationship  between  the  young  ' 
child  and  his  mother  cannot  be  over  emphasized.     Beginning  at  , 
birth,  the  mother  not  only  supplies  all  his  bodily  needs,  but 
she  is  the  person  who  dispenses  comfort  and  relieves  tension.  , 
At  first,  the  mother  is  the  child *s  whole  environment  and, 
therefore,  influences  him  greatly.    Through  his  mother,  the 
child  views  the  world,  gets  the  first  concept  of  life  and  the 
encouragement  to  form  relationships  with  other  persons.    These  ; 
first  attitudes  and  feelings  which  a  child  gets  from  this 
close  relationship  with  his  mother  are  carried  over  into  later 
life  and  affect  his  future  relationships.    They  become  assim-  ! 
ulated  and  incorporated  into  the  child's  personality.  Because 

1  J,  C.  Flugel,  The  Psycho-Analytic  Study  of  the  Family 

2  Sheldon  Glueck  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  One  Thousand  y 
Juvenile  Delinquents . 
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of  this,  much  of  the  quality  and  cohesiveness  of  a  child's  per- 
sonality depends  upon  the  emotional  attachment  to  his  moth- 

In  this  first  relationship,  the  child  learns  to  distin- 
guish between  himself  and  the  outer  world  and  learns  to  accept 
the  fact  that  at  times  he  will  be  thwarted  and  have  unfulfilled 
desires.    However,  because  he  finds  it  more  satisfactory  to 
keep  the  mother's  attention  and  earn  her  love  and  approval,  he 
is  able  to  wait  for  his  desires  to  be  fulfilled.    This  is  im- 
portant since  learning  to  wait  for  satisfaction  leads  to  the 
child* s  acceptance  of  the  reality  principle  instead  of  the 
original  pleasure-pain  principle.     The  manner  in  which  the 
child  learns  these  things  is  the  most  important  point,  for  it 
depends  largely  on  the  mother's  attitude  and  her  dealing  with 
this , 

A  mother  shows  her  attitude  in  the  way  she  cares  for  her 
child.    It  is  shown  in  the  way  she  holds  the  infant,  her  man- 
ner of  feeding,  way  of  carressing  and  even  the  pitch  of  her 
voice.    The  child  is  quick  to  sense  her  feeling  and  react  to 
it,    A  wholesome  attitude  means  not  only  an  intellectual  ap- 
proach to  needs  and  physical  attention  but  also  an  emotional 


3  Margaret  Ribble,  "Infantile  Experience  in  Relation 
to  Personality",  Personality  and  the  Behavior  Disorder, 
J.  McV.  Hunt,  editor,  p.  631  h 
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giving.    Margaret  Ribble  mentions  that  a  child  needs  an  emo- 
tional formula  of  love  and  attention.'^ 

A  very  important  aspect  of  the  mother-child  relationship 
is  the  fact  that  she,  because  of  her  own  experiences  in  life, 
has  built  up  certain  emotional  reactions  toward  specific  ex- 
periences.   One^s  attitudes  are  determined  by  all  the  factors 
in  a  person* s  life  and  each  experience  leaves  a  trace  upon  the 
personality.    A  mother* s  attitude  is  greatly  affected  by  her 
relationship    v/ith  her  own  parents  and  with  other  factors  in 
the  environment.    Her  ideas  about  morals,  education,  friend- 
ship, discipline,  honesty,  truth,  responsibility  and  duty  have 
become  organized  and  taken  on  a  definite  emotional  coloring, 
which,  in  many  cases,  dominates  her  attitude  toward  the  child. 

1 

Such  attitudes  are  frequently  seen  in  the  mother's  attempt  to 
have  the  child  fulfill  in  its  life,  the  thwarted  ambitions  of 
her  own. 

Dr.  Kenworthy  has  said: 

In  the  background  of  parental  growth  we  find  so 
frequently  evidences  of  unhappy  childhood  rela- 
tionships which,  very  naturally  become  reflected 
in  the  handling  of  the  child  even  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  parents.-' 

Glueck  also  has  stated  in  this  regard: 

Every  parent  brings  into  the  parental  relationship 
more  or  less  deeply  engraved  attitudes  relating  to 

4  Margaret  Ribble,  The  Rights  of  Infants,  p.  14 

5  Marion  E.  Kenworthy,  M.  D. ,  "From  Childhood  to  Youth" 
Concerning  Parents,  p.' 128  | 
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his  own  past,  to  his  ov/n  childhood,  to  his  own  par- 
ents, brothers  and  sisters  which  interfere  with  the 
conscious  deliberate  exercise  of  such  wisdom  as  he, 
may  have  concerning  the  parent-child  relationship.^ 

In  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  mothers  who  are  following 
their  own  up-bringing  are  constantly  seen.     Some  of  these  do 
this  consciously  and  deliberately;  others,  although  trying  to 
break  away  from  this  pattern,  show  vestiges  of  the  relation- 
ship which  they  had  ;vith  their  own  parents.     Some  will  frankly 
admit  that  their  reaction  toward  their  child  is  because  they 
do  not  wish  him  to  grow  up  as  they  did. 

An  aspect  of  family  relationship  which  is  of  importance 
because  of  its  effect  upon  the  happiness  of  the  home  is  the 
adjustment  of  the  parents  to  each  other.     Poor  behavior  of  the 
parents,  dissatisfaction  with  each  other,  with  frequent  quar- 
reling and  friction,  may  arouse  anxiety  and  insecurity  within 
the  child  and  cause  confused  loyalties, 

One^s  behavior  or  attitude  is  never  an  isolated  thing 
but  the  sum  total  of  earlier  feelings  with  unconscious  sources 
for  their  existence.    Many  of  the  attitudes  that  mothers  take 
depend  upon  their  degree  of  maturity.    As  Preston  has  said, 
one  infant  cannot  possibly  teach  another  adult.'''    A  dependent 

6  Bernard  Glueck,  "The  Significance  of  Parental  Atti- 
tudes", Mental  Hygiene,  12:  10,  p.  72S,  October,  192S 

7  George  Preston,  "Mental  Hygiene  Factors  in  Parent- 
hood and  Parental  Relationships,"  Mental  Hygiene,  12:  10, 

p. 754,  October,  192S 
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parent  finds  it  difficult  to  foster  independence  in  his  child, 
and  a  parent  who  is  not  sure  of  himself  may  demand  strict 
obedience  from  the  child  and  expect  much  in  the  way  of  achieve- 
ments. 

The  child  must  learn  early  in  life  that  he  must  conform 
and  as  stated  previously,  he  has  to  learn  to  forego  his  de- 
sires in  order  to  do  this.    Through  his  parents  he  learns  re- 
spect for  authority.    He  does  this  by  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  desires  of  his  parents  as  expressed  by  their  use  of 
discipline,  such  as  threats,  punishments  or  rewards.    In  fact, 
the  utilization  by  the  parents  of  proper  methods  of  discipline 
is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  helping  the  child  to 
learn  to  respect  authority,  not  only  of  his  parents,  but  of 
the  laws  of  society.    Upon  the  disciplinary  measures,  the  en- 
tire atmosphere  of  the  home  depends.    The  parent-child  rela- 
tionship also  depends  on  these  measures  since  the  child's  at- 
titude and  feeling  about  the  consistency,  fairness  and  fre- 
quency of  the  discipline  employed,  directly  affects  his  rela- 
tionship with  his  parents. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sayles,  that  extreme  incon- 
sistency in  discipline  is  probably  as  injurious  to  children 
as  consistent  severity.    There  is  a  possibility  that  it  may 
be  even  more  harmful  since  a  regime  of  alternating  harshness 
and  laxity  confuses  the  child  since  he  then  does  not  know  what 


is  expected  of  him, 

Friedlander  also  feels  that  defective  discipline  is  the 
specific  factor  responsible  for  the  development  of  anti-social 
character  formation  and  has  found  that  inconsistency  in  the 
histories  of  delinquents  is  prevalent,^ 

In  summary  then,  recognition  is  now  given  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  child* s  experiences  with  his  parents.    The  parent- 

i 

child  relationship  determines  more  than  anything  else  whether 
the  child* s  adjustment  to  society  will  be  happy  or  unhappy. 
It  is  essential  for  the  child  to  have  two  parents  who  love  him, 
understand  him  and  encourage  him  in  his  efforts  to  conform  with^ 
lifers  demands.     His  behavior  and  later  development  is  deter-  | 
mined  largely  by  his  associations,  first  with  his  parents,  then 
with  other  members  of  the  family  group,  and  then  with  other 
people  and  the  environmental  situation,  |l 


B  Mary  Buell  Sayles,  The  Problem  Child  at  Home,  p.  117 

9  Kate  Friedlander,  The  Psycho-Analytical  Approach 
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CHAPTER  V 
DESCRIPTION  OF  CHILDREN  STUDIED 

Before  proceeding  with  the  material  on  mother-child  re- 
lationships in  these  nineteen  cases  of  pre-delinquent  boys, 
a  description  of  the  children  and  the  problems  which  brought 
them  to  the  Clinic  will  be  presented  so  that  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  mother  and  the  child  might  be  obtained  by  the 
reader. 

The  chief  complaint  for  which  these  boys  had  been  re- 
ferred was  found  to  be  aggressive  behavior,  which  occurred  in  ^ 
fourteen  cases.     Stealing  occurred  in  ten  cases  with  cruelty 
present  an  equal  number  of  times.    Temper  tantrums  and  fire- 
setting  were  found  in  eight  and  seven  cases  respectively.    In  ! 
eleven  instances  the  presence  of  jealousy  was  noted  which  was 
usually  manifested  against  a  sibling.     In  six  cases  mothers 
complained  that  the  boys  were  lying  and  in  five  cases  the  boys 
were  very  destructive.    Attention-demanding  behavior  was  def-  | 
initely  evident  in  eight  cases  and  stubbornness  was  noted  in 
five  cases.     In  only  six  cases  did  these  children  do  well  in  I 
school  and  were  no  problem  in  the  classroom.     It  is  interest- 
ing  to  note  that  in  this  group  of  boys  the  majority  were  pas-  ! 
sive,  dependent  children.     Of  this  minority,  only  two  boys  ex-  , 
pressed  definite  fears  and  there  was  only  one  child  who  sucked 
his  thumb  while  another  chewed  on  his  clothes. 


Source  of  Referrals 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  largest  group  of  re- 
ferrals was  made  by  the  mothers  themselves.    Eleven  cases  were 
referred  by  the  mothers  at  the  suggestion  of  friends,  the 
school,  doctors,  or  an  employer.    As  was  stated  in  Chapter  I, 
this  is  felt  desirable  for  treatment  purposes,  since  the 
mothers  are  taking  some  responsibility  in  the  referral.  (See 
Table  I) 

TABLE  I 
SOURCE  OF  REFERRALS 


Parents  Number 

at  the  suggestion  of  friends  4 

at  the  suggestion  of  the  school  2 

at  the  suggestion  of  doctors  4 

at  the  suggestion  of  an  employer  1 

Physicians  1 

Other  Agencies 

Hospitals  3 

Family  Agencies  2 

Clinics  1 

Other 

Maternal  Aunt,  a  former  client 


Total  19 


Age  Distribution 

As  was  previously  noted,  the  Research  Project  at  the 
Clinic  was  interested  in  working  with  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  ten  years  of  age.    It  was  found  that  the 


majority  of  the  children  in  this  study  were  between  six  and 
eight  years  of  age,  with  the  age  group  eight  to  ten  years 
showing  the  next  most  frequent  number  of  cases.    This  is  shown 
in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 
AGE  AT  TIME  OF  REFERRAL 

Age  No. 

Under  6  4 
6.0  -  7.9  9 
8.0  -  9.9  6 


Total  19 

Intelligence  C^uotients 

In  studying  the  intelligence  quotients  of  these  children^ 
it  was  found  that  all  the  children  were  of  average  intell- 
igence with  the  majority  of  the  group  having  definitely  su- 
perior intelligence.    The  Revised  Stanf ord-Binet  was  given  to 
twelve  of  the  boys  and  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  Binet 
test  was  supplemented  with  other  tests  such  as,  Gray's  Oral 

1^ 

Reading  Test,  and  Detroit  Word  Recognition  Test.  || 

I, 

The  supplemental  examinations  were  given  according  to 
the  need  of  the  child.  ' 


c 
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TABLE  III 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS 


Intelligence  Quotient 

Number 

90  -  100 

3 

101  -  110 

4 

111  -  120 

6 

121  -  130 

3 

Not  stated 

} 

Total 

19 

Home  Status 

Since  certain  environmental  situations  endanger  the 
child *s  emotional  growth  especially  such  situations  as  the  ab- 
sence of  one  parent  or  both  from  the  home  and  any  financial  || 
deprivation,  the  writer  felt  that  it  was  important  to  include 
such  information  in  this  study.  ! 

i 

In  the  nineteen  cases  studied,  there  were  only  eight  j 
children  who  came  from  homes  in  which  the  parents  were  living 
together.    Four  children  came  from  homes  in  which  the  father 
was  absent.     In  these  cases,  the  homes  were  broken  by  divorce, 
death  or  desertion,  and  one  father  was  in  jail  for  non-support. 
There  were  five  cases  in  which  the  parents  were  frequently  jj 
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separated  and  therefore  were  classified  as  unsettled.     The  fol- 
lowing table  describes  the  status  of  the  homes  from  which  these 
children  came, 

TABLE  IV 
STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HOm 

! 

Kind  of  Home  Number 

Normal 

Parents  living  together  S 
Broken 

Divorced  1 
Divorced,  Mother  remarried  1 
Father  deserted  1 
Father  dead  1 

Unsettled 

Parents  separated  several  times 

but  return  to  each  other  § 

Compound 

Relatives  or  Boarders  living  in 

the  home  2 
Total  19 

Economic  Status 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  studied,  a  conclu- 
sion regarding  economic  status  cannot  be  considered  valid. 
Hov/ever,  in  these  nineteen  cases,  the  majority  of  the  children 
came  from  homes  in  which  the  economic  condition  was  marginal, 
and  in  addition,  there  were  three  families  who  were  receiving 

public  assistance.     Only  four  boys  came  from  families  who  had 

superior  incomes. 

The  economic  status  has  been  classified  according  to  the 

following  interpretations: 

Superior:    An  income  which  was  steady  and  high  and 
amounted  to  ^^70  a  week  or  over. 

Steady:     An  income  which  may  be  defined  as  a  moderate, 
regular  amount  received  by  a  family  every 
week  and  which  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  family  comfortably. 

Inconsistent:     An  uneven  income  with  the  father  sup- 
porting adequately  one  week  and  not 
the  next  or  when  the  father  frequent- 
ly changed  employment. 

Marginal:     An  income  on  which  the  family  could  bare- 
ly subsist.    No  outside  assistance  re- 
ceived. 

Public  Assistance:     An  income  received  from  public 

funds . 

The  economic  status  of  these  families  is  shown  in  Table  V, 

TABLE  V 
ECONOMIC  STATUS 


Classification  Number 


Superior  4 

Steady  3 

Inconsistent  3 

Marginal  6 
Public  Assistance 

Total  19 


Table  VI  shows  the  relationship  between  Economic  Status 
and  the  number  in  the  Family. 

TABLE  VI 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  AND  NUMBER  IN  THE  FAMILY 


Classification 

Number  in  Family 

Total 

of  Income 

3 

4       5       6  7 

9 

Public  Assistance 

3 

3 

Marginal 

1 

2  1 

1 

1 

6 

Inconsistent 

1 

2 

3 

Steady- 

3 

3 

Superior 

4 

4 

Totals 

5 

7       4  1 

1 

1 

19 

Ordinal  Position 

of  the 

Children  Studied 

Although  it 

has  been  found  in  a  previous  study  that  most 

delinquent  boys  come  from  large  families,"^ 

this 

v;as  not 

found 

to  be  true  in  the 

cases 

studied  for  this  thesis. 

Eight 

boys 

were  the  oldest  of  two 

children  while  there 

were 

two  boys  who 

were  the  only  children  and  two  who  were  the  youngest  of  two 
children.     The  distribution  is  shown  in  Table  VII. 
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TABLE  VII 
POSITION  IN  THE  FMILY 


Classification 


Number 


Only  child 

Oldest  of  two  children 
Youngest  of  two  children 
Oldest  of  three  children 
Youngest  of  three  children 
Intermediate  of  three  or  more 


2 

2 
2 
1 


Total 


Number  of  Siblings 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  the  chil-i 
ren  in  this  study  had  one  sibling    Only  three  children  had 
three  or  more  siblings.     It  was  found  that  in  nine  cases,  the 
siblings  were  girls.     In  two  cases,  the  boys  had  both  brothers 
and  sisters  and  in  two  cases  the  boys  were  only  children. 
Children^ s  Relationships  with  Members  of  the  Family  Group 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  a  child* s  first  contact 
with  society  is  within  the  family  group.     In  Chapter  IV,  the 
importance  of  the  mother  in  satisfying  the  child's  biological 
and  physiological  needs  was  stressed  since  the  manner  and  ex- 
tent in  which  these  needs  are  met,  conditions  the  personality 
pattern  of  the  child.    The  child's  relationship  with  his  fa- 
ther also  has  to  be  a  satisfactory  one  since  the  male  child, 
if  he  is  to  make  any  sort  of  happy  adult  adjustment,  must 


identify  himself  with  his  father  or  some  other  male  substitute 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  nineteen  cases  studied, 
there  were  only  two  cases  in  which  concrete  information  v/as 
found  which  would  indicate  that  the  child's  relationship  with 
his  father  was  a  satisfactory  and  positive  one.     In  three 
cases  definite  rejection  was  shown  while  in  five  other  cases 
it  was  recorded  that  the  children  expressed  fear  of  their 
fathers  because  of  strictness,  cruelty,  continual  criticisms, 
or  demands  for  perfection.    In  one  situation,  the  father  was 
over-indulgent  and  over-protective  and  felt  that  the  child 
would  outgrow  his  difficulty.    There  was  evidence  of  identifi- 
cation in  one  case  since  the  child  had  the  same  unhealthy  at- 
titude toward  authority  as  his  father  had.     In  another  situa- 
tion, the  father  felt  that  his  child  v/as  either  insane  or  a 
moron.     One  father  did  not  know  what  his  role  was  and  lacked 
understanding  of  the  child's  needs.    A  poor  relationship  be- 
tween father  and  son  was  indicated  in  another  case  by  the 
child's  ambivalence  in  expressing  love  and  yet  trying  to  hurt 
and  seek  revenge  against  his  father.     In  two  situations,  the 
father's  role  was  inactive,  due  to  divorce  in  one  instance, 
and  incarceration  in  the  other.    In  one  case  the  child's  fath- 
er was  dead  and  there  was  no  other  man  with  whom  the  child 
could  identify  satisfactorily.     Information  was  not  sufficient 
to  formulate  a  valid  conclusion  in  one  case. 

Besides  the  child's  father,  the  child'.s  attitude  and 


feeling  toward  his  brothers  and  sisters  is  important  and  af- 
fects his  adjustment.     In  studying  the  sibling  relationship 
of  these  cases,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  eleven  of  the 
nineteen  cases  showed  extreme  jealousy,  inability  to  get  along 
and  much  friction.    Six  cases  showed  some  sibling  rivalry  but 
it  was  not  extreme.     The  remaining  two  cases  were  only  chilren. 
Seven  of  the  boys  felt  that  another  sibling  was  better  loved 
by  the  mother  and  expressed  resentment  openly. 
Child^ s  Relationship  with  Other  Children 

In  the  nineteen  cases,  only  three  boys  were  able  to  get 
along  with  other  children  and  in  one  of  these  it  was  noted 
that  the  boy  did  fight  but  got  along  fairly  well.     In  four  in- 
stances, it  was  found  that  children  preferred  to  play  alone, 
and  five  other  boys,  although  there  was  some  group  play, 
showed  dislike  for  other  children  by  refusing  to  share  toys, 
fighting,  or  becoming  abusive.     In  one  situation,  an  only 
child,  the  mother  restricted  the  playmates.     Another  child  had 
no  friends,  and  usually  played  alone.    V.Tien  with  other  chil- 
dren, he  became  very  excited.     In  five  cases  the  children 
played  with  boys  who  were  younger  than  they  or  v/ith  girls. 


CHAPTER  VI 
DESCRIPTION  OF  MOTHERS 
AND  THE 
MOTHER-CHILD  RELATIONSHIP 

In  Chapter  IV,  the  importance  of  the  mother-child  rela- 
tionship was  discussed  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  mother's 
attitude  and  behavior  is  determined  by  all  the  factors  in  her 
life  and  each  experience  leaves  a  trace  upon  her  personality. 
These  early  experiences  affect  her  relationship  with  her  child 
her  husband  and  others  in  the  environment. 
Family  Background  of  the  Mothers 

A  study  of  the  family  background  of  the  mothers  reveals 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  their  own  early  experiences 
had  been  traumatic  or  frustrating  and  unsatisfactory.     It  is 
interesting  and  significant  that  in  the  nineteen  cases,  six- 
teen mothers  revealed  definite  indications  of  an  unsatisfac- 
tory home  life.     In  the  three  remaining  cases,  insufficient 
information  was  found  in  the  records  which  would  justify  a 
statement  regarding  the  mothers'  feelings  towards  their  par- 
ents or  the  home  status.     In  one  instance,  when  the  mother 
v/as  sixteen  years  of  age,  her  mother  died.     Her  father  re- 
married and  it  was  recorded  that  the  mother's  relationship 
with  her  stepmother  was  insecure.    In  four  cases  the  fathers 
died  either  before  the  birth  of  their  daughters  or  when  they 
were  very  young.     In  three  of  these  cases,  the  fathers  re- 


married  but  there  were  many  years  of  living  with  relatives  or 
in  foster  homes.     In  two  cases  much  unhappiness  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  poor  relationship  with  stepfathers.     In  one  case 
both  parents  died  in  the  mother's  early  adolescence  and  the 
mother  was  brought  up  by  her  grandmother. 

In  two  cases,  their  fathers  deserted  when  the  mothers 
were  very  young  and  in  another  instance,  the  parents  were 
legally  separated.    The  mothers'  contacts  with  their  fathers 
were  infrequent  in  two  cases  because  the  employment  of  the 
fathers  prevented  them  from  spending  much  time  in  the  homes. 
In  the  remaining  four  cases,  the  home  status  was  unbroken,  but 
there  were  evidences  of  unhappiness  and  poor  relationships, 
and,  in  two  of  these  cases,  it  was  recorded  that  the  families 
were  in  poor  financial  situations. 

In  summary,  sixteen  mothers  showed  disturbed  family  re- 
lationships.    Since  in  Chapter  IV  it  was  brought  out  that  a 
mother's  attitude  is  greatly  influenced  by  her  own  relation- 
ship with  her  parents  and  other  members  in  her  family  group, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  the  unhappy  experiences  of  these  moth- 
ers affected  their  later  adjustment. 

In  six  cases,  mothers  openly  expressed  their  negative, 
hostile  feelings  about  their  past  experiences  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, blamed  their  mothers  for  their  present  unhappiness. 
Others  criticized  their  mothers  freely  although  one  refused  to 
reveal  much  information,  giving  as  a  reason  that  she  did  not 
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wish  to  think  of  her  mother's  shortcomings. 

One  mother  did  indicate  that  she  had  a  close  attachment 
to  her  mother  and  apparently  had  identified  with  her  against 
her  father.    Evidences  of  ambivalent  relationships  were  found 
with  mothers  being  overly  dependent  and  yet  resentful  because 
they  were  not  allowed  to  grow  up.    There  were  eight  cases  in 
which  the  mothers  were  very  dependent  on  their  mothers. 

In  studying  the  relationship  between  the  mothers  and 
their  siblings,  it  v;as  found  that  seven  mothers  showed  ex- 
treme jealousy  toward  their  siblings.  In  four  cases,  mothers 
expressed  no  resentment  toward  their  brothers  and  sisters. 
Two  mothers  were  the  only  children.  In  six  cases  no  conclu- 
sion could  be  made  because  of  insufficient  material  in  the 
record. 

In  studying  the  ages  of  the  children's  parents,  the 
writer  observed  that  the  mothers'  ages  at  the  time  of  refer- 
ral varied  from  twenty-four  to  forty-two.    Ten  of  the  mothers 
fell  within  the  age  group  of  thirty-one  to  forty,  while  five 
were  in  the  age  range  of  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age. 

Of  the  fathers ,  there  were  fourteen  who  were  older  than 
the  mothers  while  in  two  cases,  the  mothers  were  older  than 
the  fathers.     In  three  cases,  the  parents  were  the  same  age. 
It  was  noted  that  there  were  six  mothers  who  married  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  years  and  that,  in  two  of  these 
the  marriage  was  forced  because  of  illegitimate  pregnancy. 


As  a  group,  the  mothers  were  well-educated.     Six  of  them 
had  completed  high  school  and  had  obtained  some  supplemental 
education.    There  were  three  who  had  completed  college.  Two 
mothers  left  high  school  during  their  last  year  while  there 
were  four  who  completed  grammar  school,  but  either  did  not  go 
at  all  or  v;ent  only  a  year  to  high  school.     There  was  only  one 
who  left  school  when  in  the  seventh  grade. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate  the  personality 
adjustment  of  these  mothers.    From  the  information  which  was 
found  on  family  background,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find 
more  instability  in  them  than  would  be  found  in  a  like  number 
of  mothers  who  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  emotional  depriva- 
tions which  the  mothers  in  this  study  had  experienced.    No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  classify  them  in  regard  to  emotional  adjust- 
ment.   Hov/ever,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  which  was  based  on  the  social  worker's  impressions  as 
given  in  the  records  and  on  the  mothers'  ov/n  statements,  there 
were  seven  who  were  severely  disturbed.     Another  mother  had 
been  diagnosed  as  having  a  severe  neurosis  by  a  psychiatrist, 
and  she  had  had  some  hospitalization  in  a  mental  institution. 
The  seven  mothers  revealed  that  they  were  easily  upset,  ner- 
vous, tense,  anxious,  withdrawn,  immature,  insecure,  confused, 
used  poor  judgement,  were  fearful  and  had  few,  if  any  friends. 
In  addition  to  the  above  traits,  one  mother  was  described  as 
having  extreme  mood  swings,  disjointed  talk,  and    was  afraid 


that  people  would  put  something  over  on  her.     In  another  case, 
the  mother  was  said  to  have  had  some  stress  and  mental  upset 
a  few  years  ago. 
Marital  Relations 

In  nine  cases,  there  were  definite  statements  in  the 
records  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  sound  and  harmonious  re- 
lationship between  the  parents.     Four  mothers  spoke  of  con- 
stant quarreling  and  discord  and  two  of  them  also  complained 
of  physical  abuse.     In  three  situations  the  fathers  were  out 
of  the  home.     One  had  deserted,  one  had  died,  and  the  other 
was  in  jail  for  non-support.     There  was  one  case  in  which  the 
mother  had  divorced  her  first  husband  and  remarried,  but  there 
continued  to  be  much  friction,  especially  over  the  child  by 
the  mother^ s  first  marriage. 

Only  one  mother  said  that  her  marriage  was  a  happy  one 
and  was  marred  only  by  the  disagreement  about  disciplining  the 
child. 

In  fourteen  cases  the  fathers  were  described  as  being 
passive,  weak,  dependent  people  and  the  mothers  were  the  dom- 
inant ones  in  the  home.    Throughout  the  group,  the  fathers 
showed  little  or  no  interest  or  planning  in  the  home  and  the 
mothers  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  fathers  did  not 
assume  their  share  of  the  responsibility  of  disciplining  the 
child. 

In  five  cases,  the  mothers  revealed  that  the  fathers 


were  alcoholic  and  four  mothers  complained  that  the  fathers 
gambled  and  went  with  other  women.     The  father,  in  one  case, 
was  very  critical  of  the  mother  and  accused  her  of  infidelity. 
In  five  other  cases  there  was  definite  criticism  and  hatred  ex- 
pressed by  the  mothers  against  the  fathers. 

An  indication  of  the  fathers^  immaturity  is  shovm  in  five 
cases  in  which  the  fathers  had  a  deep  attachment  to  the  paterna!. 
grandmother,  and  when  there  was  discord  with  the  mothers,  they 
would  frequently  return  to  the  home  of  the  paternal  grand- 
mother.    It  was  interesting  to  find  that  there  was  friction, 
either  resentment  and  dislike,  or  open  disapproval  of  the  mar- 
riage, betv/een  the  paternal  grandparents  and  the  mothers,  in 
six  cases. 

Eight  fathers  showed  definite  personality  disturbances 
in  the  writer's  opinion.     One  had  been  diagnosed  by  a  psychi- 
atrist as  a  psychoneurotic,  while  another  was  described  as 
showing  definite  psychopathic  tendencies.     The  other  fathers 
were  quiet,  withdrawn,  nervous,  tense,  immature,  perf ectionis- 
tic  and  complusive.     They  also  had  difficulty  in  getting  along 
with  people.    There  were  two  of  these  fathers  who  read  a  great 
deal,  using  this,  according  to  the  mothers,  as  a  refuge.  The 
intelligence  of  one  of  the  fathers  was  questioned  and  he  was 
described  as  a  simple  person  having  the  physical  appearance  of 
a  mental  defective.    This  man  had  been  delinquent  in  his  youth 
and  had  been  in  court  for  stealing. 


It  is  interesting  that  in  this  group  five  parents  were 
described  as  compulsive,  that  is,  they  were  overly  neat,  clean, 
orderly  and  perf ectionistic.     In  addition,  there  were  two  moth- 
ers and  two  fathers  who  v/ere  pictured  as  compulsive. 
Relationships  Between  Mother  and  Child 

In  reviewing  the  nineteen  cases,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  there  were  disturbances  in  the  mother-child  relationships 
in  all  of  them.    From  the  recorded  material,  there  was  no  in- 
dication that  the  child  was  the  recipient  of  the  love,  accep- 
tance, and  security  that  was  referred  to  earlier  as  necessary 
for  wholesome,  emotional  development  and  good  Adjustment.  The 
ways  in  which  the  mothers  showed  their  negative  feelings  variec 
a  great  deal  in  degree  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
expressed.     For  instance,  two  mothers  expressed  openly  their 
feeling  that  it  was  a  punishment  to  have  boys  and  there  were 
three  cases  in  which  the  mothers  identified  their  children  witn 
the  fathers  whom  the  mothers  openly  criticized.    Five  mothers 
did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  they  were  girl-wishing  and  girl- 
loving  and  one  mother  showed  open  hostility,  blaming  her  son 
for  her  breakdown  and  spoiling  her  marriage.     In  two  cases  the 
children  had  been  placed  in  foster  homes,  supervised  in  one 
instance,  by  a  private  agency,  and  in  the  other  by  a  public 
agency.     In  two  other  cases  the  children  were  threatened  with 
placement,  while  two  other  boys  were  threatened  with  "reform 
school"  frequently. 


Overprotectiveness  and  over-solicitousness  was  seen  in 
seven  cases.    This  was  indicated  by  the  mother's  desire  to  pro- 
long the  child's  dependency. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  objectively  such  an  intangi- 
ble as  the  mother-child  relationship.     However,  in  Table  VIII, 
an  attempt  is  made  by  the  writer  to  classify  this  relationship. 
The  interpretation  is  as  follow: 

A  good  mother-child  relationship  is  one  in  which 
the  mother  is  sympathetic  and  kind  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  acceptance  and  love. 

A  fair  mother-child  relationship  is  one  in  which 
ambivalence  is  apparent.    Although  some  positive 
elements  are  expressed  and  there  is  some  identi- 
fication with  the  child,  negative  feelings  were 
easily  recognized  and  at  times  predominated. 

A  poor  mother-child  relationship  is  unsympathetic, 
lacked  any  understanding,  shows  little  interest, 
and  there  are  elements  of  rejection  and  indications 
of  inability  of  the  mother  to  handle  the  child's 
aggression. 

A  very  poor  mother-child  relationship  is  definite- 
ly hostile  and  has  rejection  apparent, 

TABLE  VIII 

MOTHER-CHILD  RELATIONSHIP 


Classification  Number 


Good  mother-child  relationship  0 

Fair  mother-child  relationship  3 

Poor  mother-child  relationship  § 

Very  poor  mother-child  relationship  _B 

Total  19 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  no  case  was  there 
a  good  mother- child  relationship  and  the  majority  of  the  cases 
fell  into  the  poor  and  very  poor  classification. 

Some  definite  degree  of  rejection  was  apparent  in  thir- 
teen of  the  cases.     Some  of  the  feelings  of  the  mothers  were 
shown  by  the  following  statements,  "I  don't  like  boys",  "I 
just  can't  manage  boys",  and  "boys  are  more  difficult  to  bring 
up  than  girls."    One  mother  stressed  her  son's  badness.  The 
children's  feelings  were  indicated  by  the  follov/ing;  "My 
mother  doesn't  care  what  I  do",  "she  doesn't  like  me",  "my 
mother  is  mean  to  me",  and  "she  isn't  interested  in  what  I  do.' 
Discipline 

In  the  cases  which  were  studied,  it  was  found  that  the 
mothers  were  the  chief  disciplinarian  and  little  responsi- 
bility was  assumed  by  the  father.     In  the  majority  of  the 
cases,  the  methods  of  discipline  employed  by  the  mother  were 
unsatisfactory  because  they  were  very  erratic,  and  often  char- 
acterized by  lack  of  parental  control.     The  mothers*  frequent 
response  to  the  worker's  question  about  discipline  was,  "V«e 
have  tried  everything",  which  indicates  that  the  discipline 
was  very  inconsistent  and  varied  from  bribes  and  rewards  to 
threatening  and  severe  corporal  punishment.     In  only  one  case 
did  the  mother  admit  that  the  child  received  little  or  no  dis- 
cipline.    It  is  interesting  to  note  the  lack  of  effectiveness 
of  the  discipline  which  was  used.     In  eleven  cases  there  were 


definite  statements  such  as  "nothing  seems  to  help"  which  indi- 
cates the  unsuccessfulness  of  the  discipline  employed  by  the 
parent. 

Table  IX  classifies  the  discipline  v;hich  was  used  in 
these  cases. 

TABLE  IX 
DISCIPLINE 


Classification 


Niimber 


Good 


Firm,  but  not  strict 
to  cause  fear-- 
consistent  and  effective 


0 


Fair 


Sometimes  inconsistent 
generally  moderately  firm 
not  always  effective 

Poor 

Very  lax,  extremely  rigid, 
very  erratic,  harsh, 
ineffective 

Unknown 


Total 


15 

1 
19 


It  is  important  that  the  parents  agree  on  the  method  of 
discipline  which  is  to  be  used  if  the  home  is  to  be  at  all  free 
of  tension  and  discord.     In  these  cases,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  disagreement  in  six  of  the  cases  about  the  method  of  dis- 
cipline which  was  employed. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CASE  ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  following  cases  are  being  presented  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  different  kinds  of  mother-child  relationships  and 
to  point  up  the  mother* s  childhood  experience  which  may  affect 
her  attitude  and  treatment  of  the  child. 

The  case  below  illustrates  a  mother-child  relationship 

in  which  the  mother  is  over-protective  and  somewhat  rejecting 

of  her  child: 

Harry,  age  six  years  and  four  months,  was  referred 
to  the  Clinic  by  his  mother  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  school,  because  he  is  aggressive,  fights  with 
other  children,  is  interested  in  fires  and  is  en- 
uretic. 

He  is  the  third  child  in  a  family  of  four  boys. 
There  are  wide  differences  in  the  ages  of  the 
children, 

Harry  was  bottlefed  and  had  much  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing to  the  formula.     The  mother  said  that  he 
was  too  easily  excited.     She  complains  that  he  is 
still  a  feeding  problem. 

The  mother  was  the  oldest  of  nine  children,  four 
brothers,  who  are  now  dead,  and  four  sisters. 
V/hen  she  was  thirteen  years  old  she  began  work- 
ing as  a  domestic  in  a  wealthy  household  which 
demanded  scrupulous  cleanliness.     She  described 
her  mother  as  a  very  nervous,  meticulous  person 
with  not  a  lazy  bone  in  her  body.    She  yelled  at 
her  children.     The  mother  expressed  much  hostil- 
ity and  resentment  toward  her  mother  because  of 
the  criticizms  which  were  made  about  her  house- 
keeping, the  way  she  spent  her  money,  and  the  in- 
terference in  her  affairs.     The  mother  is  jeal- 
ous of  her  mother's  concern  over  the  pregnancies 
of  her  sister,  and  feels  that  her  mother  did  not 
help  her  as  much  as  she  has  her  other  children. 
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The  mother's  father  was  described  as  a  selfish, 
strict  man  who  was  alcoholic  and  sexually  de- 
manding of  his  wife.    The  mother  implied  that 
she  had  little  pleasure  in  her  childhood. 

According  to  the  mother,  the  father  is  a  close- 
mouthed,  compulsive  man  who  criticizes  her  house- 
keeping.   The  father  is  alcoholic  and  the  mother 
expresses  hate  of  father  when  he  drinks,  since 
she  worries  for  fear  he  may  lose  his  job.  The 
mother  says  that  the  father  has  a  temper  and  she 
never  knows  v/hether  he  is  kidding  or  serious. 
There  is  little  harmony  in  their  relationship. 
The  mother  was  brought  up  strictly  in  religion 
and  there  is  friction  over  religion.     The  moth- 
er's hate  of  men  is  openly  expressed.     She  feels 
that  boys  and  men  are  selfish;  that  men  want 
women  to  be  slaves  and  that  no  woman  is  a  match 
for  a  man.    She  has  said  that  it  is  a  punishment 
to  have  boys  and  would  like  to  have  children 
without  a  husband. 

With  Harry,  the  mother  is  very  over-protective 
and  treats  him  like  a  baby.    Any  indication  of 
aggression  and  the  child's  attempts  at  indepen- 
dence threatens  this  mother. 

In  this  case,  it  is  apparent  that  the  mother's  unsatis- 
factory relationship  with  her  parents  has  affected  her  atti- 
tude toward  her  sons.    She  is  actually  a  dependent,  helpless 
person  but  tries  to  compensate  by  attempting  to  assume  the 
masculine  role.     It  is  significant  that  she  has  married  a  man 
who  is  alcoholic  as  was  her  father.     The  mother  has  said  that 
her  concern  and  worry  about  her  husband  affects  her  feeling 
toward  the  children.    This  mother  has  not  had  any  satisfactory 
relationship  with  any  male  and  since  her  experiences  with  men 
have  been  unhappy,  she  rejects  her  sons  when  they  show  mascu- 
line tendencies. 


In  work  v/ith  this  mother,  an  attempt  was  made  to  help 


her  accept  her  dependency  needs  and  to  help  to  reduce  her  need 
to  play  the  masculine  role.    She  was  encouraged  to  express  her 
feelings  that  she  was  left  out  by  the  men  in  her  family,  and  to 
verbalize  her  ambivalence  toward  her  father.     She  v/as  helped 
to  reveal  her  resentment  about  being  a  woman.    As  treatment 
progressed,  the  mother  was  able  to  understand  the  child^s  need 
to  be  stubborn.     However,  this  mother  is  able  to  make  only  lim- 
ited use  of  treatment  at  the  Clinic  because  of  her  long  history 
of  unhappy  experiences.     The  goal  in  this  case  is  to  attempt  to 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  child *s  anti-social  behavior 
in  the  school  and  the  community. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  an  identifying  mother 
who  is  trying  to  live  again  in  the  life  of  her  child: 

Morris,  age  ten,  was  brought  to  the  Clinic  by  his 
mother  at  the  suggestion  of  the  family  physician. 
The  problems  presented  were  poor  social  adjustment, 
destructiveness ,  aggressive  behavior  and  day  dream- 
ing.   Morris  was  also  having  difficulty  in  school. 

Besides  Morris,  the  family  consisted  of  the  moth- 
er, father,  and  a  younger  brother.     The  mother 
reported  much  friction  and  rivalry  between  the 
boys. 

According  to  his  mother,  the  pregnancy  of  Morris 
was  planned  and  delivery  was  normal.  However, 
from  birth,  Morris  was  a  feeding  problem.  His 
mother  adjusted  the  formula  herself  but  very 
little  improvement  was  noted.  The  mother  felt 
that  Morris  was  lazy  regarding  eating  and  said 
that  she  had  to  push  the  food  in. 

The  mother  was  third  from  the  youngest  child  of 
eight  children.    The  family  had  unusually  high 
standards  and  although  the  mother  had  some  col- 
lege training  and  is  a  practical  nurse,  she  has 
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expressed  jealousy  toward  her  sister  who  has  received 
more  education.     The  mother  had  wanted  to  go  to  en- 
gineering school  and  expressed  much  regret  that  she 
had  not  done  so.     She  also  revealed  that  she  has  had 
many  ideas  for  inventions  which  were  belittled  and 
called  foolish  by  her  parents.    Mother  hov/ever,  says 
that  many  of  her  ideas  have  been  patented  and  she 
could  have  made  a  lot  of  money  if  she  had  had  more 
education. 

The  mother's  mother  was  described  as  a  hard-work- 
ing, dominating  person  who  assumed  most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  family.    She  was  over-protec- 
tive and  over-solicitous  of  her  children,  doing 
everything  for  them  and  letting  them  do  nothing. 
When  the  mother  was  married  she  lived  with  her  par- 
ents for  two  years.     Later,  when  Morris  was  three 
months  old,  her  father  died  and  the  mother  broke 
up  housekeeping  and  returned  to  her  mother's  home. 

The  mother  revealed  that  her  father  was  a  passive 
person,  whose  employment  kept  him  out  of  the  home 
a  great  deal.    He  was  not  a  very  good  provider. 

This  mother  has  identified  with  the  dominating, 
hard-working  part  of  her  mother.    She  has  been 
described  as  an  aggressive,  dominating,  ambitious 
woman  who  cannot  tolerate  any  boyishness  in  her 
children.     She  becomes  upset  by  any  expression 
of  aggression.     She  had  feelings  of  inferiority 
and  is  insecure  in  her  relationships  with  others. 
This  mother  feels  that  money  is  important.  Be- 
cause of  her  identity  v;ith  her  mother,  this  wom- 
an resents  her  lack  of  ability  in  providing  for 
her  family.     Therefore,  because  of  this,  money 
takes  on  increased  importance. 

The  mother  and  father  eloped  when  the  mother  was 
tv/enty-five  years  of  age  and  she  has  expressed 
some  guilt  over  the  marriage.    The  father  has 
been  away  from  home  frequently  because  of  his  em- 
ployment.   The  mother  is  anxious  for  the  father 
to  learn  and  urges  him  to  increase  his  earning 
capacity. 

In  her  relationship  with  her  son,  this  mother  does 
have  some  positive  feelings  towards  her  child. 


She  says,  however,  that  although  she  thinks  that 
he  has  the  makings  of  a  good  child,  he  has  al- 
ways been  difficult  to  manage.    At  times,  mother 
wonders  if  she  loves  him  and  because  of  this  she 
is  unable  to  reach  him.    She  has  tried  acting 
nice  to  him  and  then  acting  mean,  but  his  be- 
havior remains  the  same, 

Morris  is  encouraged  by  his  mother  to  study  and 
she  has  refused  to  let  him  have  funny  books  say- 
ing that  he  should  study.    At  Clinic,  with  the 
aid  of  the  therapist,  Morris  has  said  that  he 
hates  his  mother  and  he  knows  that  she  does  not 
like  him. 

The  effect  of  the  mother^ s  unsatisfactory  relationships 
with  her  parents  is  seen  in  the  above  case.     Her  father  was  a 
weak,  dependent  man  and  she  was  unable  to  form  a  positive  re- 
lationship with  him.    As  a  result,  she  attempted  to  obtain 
gratification  for  her  needs  from  her  mother  and  therefore  in- 
tensified her  identification  with  her  not  only  in  positive, 
but  in  negative  areas.    For  instance,  in  order  for  her  to  be 
accepted  by  her  controlling,  masculine  mother,  she  had  to  be- 
come like  her  mother  in  order  to  gain  her  mother's  acceptance 
Hence,  her  identifications  are  incomplete  and  distorted  which 
causes  her  confusion  and  conflict  and  she  does  not  know  what 
her  role  should  be.    This  problem  of  identification  is  also 
continued  by  her  choosing  a  passive  man  for  her  husband  and 
one  whose  job  also  takes  him  away  from  home  a  great  deal. 
The  mother  repeats  the  identification  process  again  as  she 
reacts  to  her  husband  as  her  mother  has  reacted. 

Because  of  her  identification  with  her  mother  and  the 
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repetitions  of  her  mother's  feelings  toward  men,  we  can  see 
that  she  has  endowed  other  males,  such  as  her  sons,  with  the 
weak  characteristics  which  she  has  attributed  to  her  father. 
She  becomes  threatened  by  any  show  of  aggression  because  this 
stirs  up  her  own  conflict  over  hostility  and  masculinity.  Be- 
cause of  her  sister,  she  is  dissatisfied  with  her  own  educa- 
tion and  her  feelings  of  inferiority  are  reflected  in  her  at- 
titude toward  education  and  money.    She  is  continuously  prod- 
ding her  children  about  their  school  work,  and  urges  the  fath- 
er to  learn.    This  is  especially  apparent  with  Morris,  since 
he  has  identified  with  his  mother  and  her  ambition--to  go  to 
engineering  school  and  to  make  things  based  on  his  and  his 
mother's  inventive  ideas.     His  mother  encourages  this  and  un- 
consciously expresses  resentment  and  hostility  against  her 
parents  by  continuing  to  believe  in  her  inventions  and  in  hope 
that  some  day  her  mother  will  realize  that  she  was  not  fool- 
ish,   Morris*  mother  is  trying  to  fulfill  her  own  ambitions 
by  controlling  the  behavior  of  her  son.     This  results  in  con- 
flict within  Morris  who  tries  to  conform  to  his  mother's  wish- 
es which  requires  submission  and  yet  he  rebells  against  her 
desires  and  wants  to  express  masculine  aggression. 

From  the  information  which  is  available  on  Morris'  ear- 
ly infancy,  we  can  assume  that  he  was  denied  to  some  extent, 
the  love  and  attention,  which  Margaret  Ribble  mentions  as 
being  so  necessary  to  healthy,  emotional  growth.     It  is 
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apparent  that  this  early  relationship  between  mother  and  son 
was  disturbed  and  the  mother^ s  confusion  and  conflict  was  re- 
flected in  the  feelings  of  frustration  and  anxiety  v^hich  were 
aroused  in  the  child  and  were  revealed  in  the  feeding  problem. 

With  this  mother  the  worker  accepted  her  need  to  express 
her  frustrations,  hostility  and  feelings  of  insecurity.  The 
v/orker  recognized  that  the  mother  had  some  positive  qualities. 
As  the  relationship  with  the  worker  grew,  the  mother  was  able 
to  express  her  fears  that  the  child  might  be  defective.  She 
was  reassured  that  the  child  was  normal  and  that  his  difficul- 
ties were  brought  about  by  his  need  to  act  out.     The  mother 
brought  out  material  regarding  her  own  feelings  of  sibling 
rivalry  and  could  gradually  identify  with  Morris  regarding 
this,    V/ith  increased  understanding,  the  mother  was  able  to 
relate  more  positively  to  both  of  her  children. 

The  following  case  illustrates  a  mother-child  relation- 
ship in  which  the  mother  is  a  dependent  person  who  has  re- 
acted to  her  unsatisfactory  1  if e  experiences  v/ith  fear.  In 
her  attempts  to  prevent  the  children  from  having  similar  ex- 
periences she  overprotects  and  indulges  them,  and  is  often 
too  lenient  or  inconsistent: 

Peter,  age  nine  years  and  six  months,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Clinic  from  the  hospital  social 
service.     Complaints  presented  were  smoking, 
sv/earing,  gambling,  loitering  after  school, 
petty  thievery  and  sleepwalking. 

In  Peter ^s  family  besides  his  mother,  is  one 
younger  brother  who  is  shy  and  timid,  but  who 
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tries  to  imitate  Peter behavior. 

In  this  case,  little  information  was  available 
regarding  the  child's  early  development.  How- 
ever, it  was  recorded  that  from  birth  until 
three  months  of  age,  Peter  was  badly  constipa- 
ted and  he  has  always  been  a  finicky  eater. 

The  mother  is  one  of  tv/o  children  but  she  also 
has  one  half-brother.    When  she  was  an  adoles- 
cent, her  parents  were  divorced  because  of  a 
man  who  was  living  in  the  home.     The  mother 
was  threatened  by  her  mother  who  made  her  tes- 
tify in  court  so  that  the  divorce  could  be  ob- 
tained.   Khen  the  mother  was  fourteen  years 
old,  she  left  school  and  became  employed  in 
a  factory,  giving  all  of  her  pay  to  her  moth- 
er who  was  described  as  very  strict,  harsh 
and  stern  and  showed  little  interest  in  or 
affection  for  her  o^vn  children  but  spoiled 
the  half-brother.     In  describing  her  early 
experiences,  the  mother  said  that  it  was  a 
lonely  life  with  no  recreation  and  that  any- 
thing was  better  than  the  conditions  at  home. 
In  fact,  the  mother  almost  decided  to  go  to 
the  police  to  complain  but  was  afraid  to  do 
so.     The  mother  had  chronic  nausea  and  vom- 
iting as  a  child  and  now  suffers  from  glau- 
coma which  causes  her  near  blindness,  high 
blood  pressure  and  ulcers.     She  expressed 
much  hostility  against  her  mother  who  failed 
to  have  her  eyes  examined  and  buy  the  necces- 
ary  glasses. 

The  mother  says  that  both  her  father,  as  well 
as  the  man  who  was  in  the  role  of  stepfather 
were  cruel  and  strict.     Her  mother  died  v;hen 
she  was  nineteen  years  old.     The  stepfather 
then  made  advances  to  her  but  she  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.     She  left  home, 
visiting  her  sister  for  a  while,  then  lived 
in  various  places,  until  finally  she  began  to 
keep  house  for  the  half-brother.     She  even- 
tually married  because  she  was  tired  of  keep- 
ing house  for  the  half-brother. 

The  mother's  marriage  has  been  very  unhappy. 
There  was  constant  quarreling  and  physical 
abuse  and  parents  were  finally  legally 


separated.    However,  the  mother  is  afraid  of 
father  and  fears  his  release  from  jail. 

The  mother  is  a  very  mild,  timid,  dependent 
person  who  has  more  than  average  concern  over 
illnesses  of  herself  and  children  and  finds 
her  problems  too  many  to  handle.     On  one  oc- 
casion, she  attempted  suicide. 

With  Peter,  the  mother  is  overprotective  and 
constantly  worries  and  adm.onishes  him.  She 
fears  for  his  safety  and  especially  about  his 
health.     She  is  very  inconsistent  and  has  said 
that  because  of  her  own  experiences  with  a 
stern  mother,  she  did  not  wish  to  be  that  way 
with  her  children. 

In  this  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mother  has  suf- 
fered severe  emotional  deprivation  and  her  early  experiences 
have  affected  her  attitude  and  feeling  for  her  children. 
This  mother  has  had  a  very  unhappy  life  with  no  satisfactions 
in  any  relationship  which  she  has  had.     Her  fear  of  men  de- 
veloped because  of  her  strict  and  cruel  father  and  stepfather 
and  her  strict  mother  has  caused  her  to  become  a  passive,  de- 
pendent person,  unable  to  cope  with  aggressive  aspects  of  her 
children's  behavior. 

Treatment  in  this  case  consisted  mainly  of  giving  sup- 
port to  the  mother.    Attempts  were  made  to  keep  Peter  free 
from  the  impact  of  his  mother's  neurosis,  so  that  he  could 
function  more  adequately.     Peter's  delinquent  behavior  is  a 
reaction  to  the  mother's  overprotectiveness  and  fear  of  his 
badness.     The  undesirable  slum  area  in  which  he  lives  is  an 
added  destructive  factor  and  tends  to  encourage  his  anti- 
social tendencies. 


Because  of  this  mother* s  limitations,  prognosis  is  poor. 
The  goal  is  to  help  her  and  her  son  to  function  as  long  as 
they  can  in  a  difficult  situation  until  it  reaches  the  point 
where  the  mother  and  child  can  accept  or  have  to  accept  place- 
ment, or  until  the  child  matures  enough  to  cope  more  ad- 
equately with  his  reality  situation. 

The  following  case  illustrates  a  mother  who  is  dominat- 
ing and  severe  in  the  discipline  of  her  son.  She  is  repeat- 
ing the  experiences  which  she  has  had  in  her  own  relationship 
with  her  father,  who  was  a  dominating,  cruel  man,  v/ho  treated 
his  children  harshly.  The  mother  has  retraced  the  parental 
pattern,  apparently  feeling  that  the  methods  to  v/hich  she  was 
subjected  were  the  correct  ones. 

Bobby,  age  seven  years  and  four  months,  was  referred 
to  the  Clinic  by  his  mother  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend.     The  problem  was  aggressive  behavior,  de- 
structiveness ,  stubbornness , problem  in  school,  at- 
tention seeking,  a  show-off,  and  insistence  on  hav- 
ing his  ovm  way. 

The  family  group  consists  of  Bobby,  his  mother 
and  a  younger  sister.     The  father  died  about  four 
years  ago. 

The  mother  said  that  Bobby  cried  a  great  deal  when 
an  infant  and  ,  as  a  result,  the  family  were  "a 
bunch  of  nervous  wrecks."    Bobby  was  given  pheno- 
barbitol  and  paragoric  in  an  attempt  to  quiet  him. 
Mother  thought  that  she  should  not  spoil  him  and 
let  him  cry  until  a  relative  told  her  that  the 
child  was  sick.    After  examination,  it  was  found 
that  Bobby  had  a  spastic  stomach. 

The  mother  was  the  fourth  child  of  eleven  children. 
She  revealed  that  she  was  afraid  of  men  when  she 
was  a  child.     Her  mother  favored  another  child  and 
it  was  her  feeling  that  she  received  little  affec- 
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tion.     She  recalled  that  her  early  childhood  was  not 
happy,  since  she  was  unfairly  treated.     Her  father 
was  alcoholic  and  had  a  violent  temper.     No  one 
in  the  family  could  stand  up  to  him,  but  her  moth- 
er did  try  to  shield  her  younger  sister  from  him. 
Because  of  his  treatment  of  her  mother  and  the 
children,  and  the  frequent  discord  and  resulting 
tension,  the  mother  expressed  much  hostility 
against  her  father  and  identified  with  her  mother 
in  the  family  quarrels. 

The  father  of  Bobby  was  described  as  a  quiet,  some- 
what withdrawn,  compulsive  man  who  was  alcoholic. 
The  mother  teased  the  father  about  his  affectionate 
nature.     She  expressed  guilt,  after  his  death, 
about  her  treatment  of  him.    There  was  frequent 
discord  v^hich  led  to  a  temporary  separation,  but 
they  were  reunited  just  before  he  died. 

V/ith  Bobby,  the  mother  attempted  to  be  very  stern 
and  strict  and  tried  to  cope  v/ith  his  naughtiness 
by  beating  him--sometim.es  severely.  The  mother  and 
the  father  had  hoped  to  have  a  model  child  and 
therefore  felt  that  it  v/as  essential  to  be  stern 
with  him.    Mother  is  still  determined  not  to  spoil 
him  and  nags,  scolds  and  threatens  him.    She  com- 
pares him  to  his  sister  whom  she  favors  and  she 
rejects  Bobby  to  a  great  extent. 

This  mother's  unhappy  relationship  with  her  father  and 
having  received  little  or  no  affection  from  her  parents  di- 
rectly affects  her  attitude  and  ability  in  the  handling  of  her 
children.    This  mother  is  a  fearful  and  insecure  person  who 
was  threatened  by  the  deaths  of  her  father  and  her  husband 
which  occurred  in  close  succession.     She  had  guilt  regarding 
the  death  of  both  these  men  and  she  had  many  feelings  of  dep- 
rivation and  hate  in  regard  to  them.     This  mother  was  ambiv- 
alent about  motherhood  and  reacted  at  an  adolescent  level. 


The  worker  attempted  to  relieve  the  mother's  guilt  and 


tried  to  help  her  express  her  fears.     Support  was  given 
through  the  problem  situations  as  they  arose  and  the  mother 
was  able  to  get  relief  from  preoccupation  with  her  own  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  assistance  in  separating  her  problems  from 
those  of  her  child.    As  treatment  progressed,  the  child^s 
fears  were  less  activated  by  the  mother  and  as  she  noticed  im- 
provement in  the  child  when  he  was  at  camp,  the  worker  was 
able  to  help  her  become  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  her 
feelings  on  her  son, 

Bobby's  anti-social  behavior  was  based  mainly  on  his 
fears.    He  acted  out  and  his  daring  behavior  and  the  fights 
which  he  provoked  were  attempts  to  reassure  himself  regarding 
these  fears.    At  times  his  behavior  frightened  himself  and  he 
was  unable  to  follow  through.    His  clowning  and  grim.acing  and 
need  for  attention  from  adults  also  reinforced  his  fears. 

In  this  case,  it  was  felt  that  this  mother  was  not  bas- 
ically rejecting  Bobby,  but  only  vvhen  a  crisis  occurred. 
With  treatment  this  mother  is  developing  some  insight  and  is 
beginning  to  recognize  her  own  fears  and  how  she  reacts.  She 
is  able  to  see  Bobby's  problem  as  separate  from  hers.  Al- 
though treatment  in  this  case  will  be  of  long  duration,  the 
prognosis  is  hopeful. 

In  Chapter  VI,  Table  VIII,  the  mother-child  relationship 
was  classified.    According  to  this  table,  the  four  cases 


illustrate  examples  of  fair,  poor,  and  very  poor  mother- child 
relationships.     The  writer  decided  that  Peter's  relationship 
with  his  mother  was  fair,  Harry's  and  Morris'  v/ere  poor,  and 
Bobby's  was  very  poor. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  all  of  these  cases,  the  chil- 
dren were  feeding  problems  and  in  three  of  the  cases,  definite 
reactions  of  impatience,  resentment,  and  hostility  v/ere  shown 
by  the  mothers. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
SUMT-IARY  AND  COKCLUSIOKS 

This  thesis  has  attempted  to  study  the  mothers  and  the 
mother-child  relationships  of  nineteen  boys  who  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Habit  Clinic  for  Child  Guidance  because  of 
their  pre-delinquent  symptoms.    The  life  experiences  of  the 
mothers  and  their  possible  effect  upon  attitude  and  behavior 
were  examined.    The  mother-child  relationship  was  discussed. 
The  importance  of  the  fathers  was  recognized  and  a  study  of 
the  marital  adjustment,  as  v/ell  as  the  fathers'  relationship 
to  their  sons,  v;as  made. 

The  writer  early  recognized  the  complexity  and  vastness 
of  studying  the  problem  of  anti-social  behavior  and  wishes  to 
point  out  that  this  research  is  only  one  approach  to  a  larger 
problem.    Many  aspects  which  were  not  discussed  may  be  suit- 
able subjects  for  future  studies;  such  as,  when  anti-social 
behavior  begins,  or  whether  it  is  manifested  within  the  home 
or  in  the  community.    Another  aspect  which  may  prove  inter- 
esting for  further  study  is  the  health  of  the  mother  and 
child.    Although  this  information  was  included  in  the  sche- 
dule, the  writer  decided  to  eliminate  any  discussion  of  it 
because  of  the  amount  of  other  material  to  be  covered.  It 
was  felt  that  a  discussion  of  this  subject  would  prove  leng- 
thy and  would  not  contribute  greatly  to  this  study  of  mothers 


and  the  mother-child  relationship.    Sexual  information  was  al- 
so included  in  the  schedule.    Material  which  was  available 
from  the  records  indicated  that  sexual  difficulties  were  not  a 
problem  in  the  group  of  children  studied.     It  is  interesting 
that  there  is  only  one  girl  v;ho  is  receiving  treatment  at  the 
Research  Project.     If  more  girls  had  been  studied,  a  sexual 
problem  may  have  been  apparent,  since  many  studies  have  shown 
that  girls  more  often  become  delinquent  sexually  than  do  boys. 
This  may  also  prove  to  be  an  interesting  subject  for  further 
research  at  some  later  time. 

Detailed  casework  treatment  in  these  cases  was  not  dis- 
cussed because  the  focus  of  the  thesis  was  on  the  early  life 
experiences  of  the  mothers  which  might  affect  the  mother-child 
relationship. 

It  is  encouraging  that  all  of  the  mothers  of  these  boys 
sincerely  wanted  to  help  their  children  and  tried  to  obtain 
some  assistance  with  the  problems.     It  is  felt  that,  given  the 
opportunity,  these  mothers  can  form  a  positive  relationship 
and  be  able  to  make  use  of  clinical  treatment. 

A  general  picture  of  the  cases  shoves  that  most  of  the 
children  were  referred  by  their  mothers.    Aggressive  behavior 
was  found  to  be  the  chief  complaint  in  this  group  of  boys , 
with  stealing,  cruelty,  temper  tantrums  and  firesetting  also 
given  as  dominant  problems.    Most  of  the  children  were  of  bet- 
ter than  average  intelligence.    Nine  children  came  from  homes 
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which  were  broken  or  unsettled,  while  two  children  had  persons 
other  then  the  father,  mother  and  siblings  in  the  home.  The 
majority  of  the  children  came  from  homes  v/hich  had  marginal 
incomes. 

An  examination    of  the  backgrounds  of  the  mothers  shov/ed 
that  the  majority  of  them  had  early  traumatic  experiences. 
Marital  relations  were  described  as  harmonious  in  only  one 
case. 

Disturbances  in  the  mother-child  relationships  were 
found  in  all  of  the  nineteen  cases.     In  studying  the  attitude 
and  feelings  of  the  mothers  toward  their  children  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  early  experiences  hindered  their  ability  to  give 
affection  and  security  to  their  children.     Some  of  these  moth- 
ers consciously  recognized  that  their  unhappy  childhood  handi- 
capped them  in  caring  for  their  children,  because  they  did  not 
have  the  experience  of  living  in  a  happy  home  and  they  were  un^ 
able  to  make  a  happy  and  secure  home  for  the  children.  Some 
mothers  wished  to  prevent  their  children  from  experiencing  the 
unhappiness  which  they  had  had  in  their  own  childhood  and,  as 
a  result,  either  became  too  lenient  or  too  strict. 

In  studying  the  family  relationships,  it  vvas  found  that 
there  were  only  two  cases  which  gave  evidence  that  the  child 
had  a  satisfactory  relationship  v/ith  his  father.     In  the  rela- 
tionship with  the  siblings,  there  was  information  which  indi- 
cated jealousy  and  friction  between  them.     Only  three  children 


were  able  to  get  along  with  other  children. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  cases  studied,  no  valid 
conclusion  could  be  made. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  conditions  such  as  the 
mother's  poor  early  experiences,  emotional  instability  and  mar- 
ital incompatibility  adversely  affect  the  personality  of  the 
child,  and  are  therefore  important  contributing  factors  in 
anti-social  behavior. 


Approved, 


Kichard  K.  Conant 
Dean 
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APPENDIX 


SCHEDULE 


NA^IE  OF  CHILD 


CASE  NO. 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 


AGE 


SEX 


ORDII^AL  POSITION 


NUMBER  OF  SIBLINGS 


Referred  by: 
Problems: 

Social  Adjustment: 

Child* s  Relationship  with  Father 
Child* s  Relationship  with  Mother 
Child *s  Relationship  v/ith  Siblings 
Child *s  Relationship  with  Playmates 

School  Adjustment: 
I.  Q. 

Description  of  Child* s  Personality: 

Attitude  toward  Parentis  discipline 
Health 

Sex  Information 

Feeling  tones  of  Mother-Child  Relationship 
Interpretation 


) 


NAME  OF  MOTHER:  AGE: 

Description  of  Early  Life 

Education 

Health 

Personality  Description 

Emotional  Adjustment: 

Severely  Disturbed 
Moderately  Disturbed 
Fairly  Adequate 

Mother* s  Relationship  with  her  Mother 

Mother* s  Relationship  with  her  Father 

Mother *s  Relationship  with  her  Siblings 

Mother* s  Relationship  with  Child's  Siblings 

Marital  Status: 

Age  at  time  of  marriage 
Present  Marital  Status 
Father's  personality 

Was  father  interested  in  the  home? 
Did  he  assume  any  responsibility? 

Did  he  assist  with  discipline  and  planning  for  children? 

Father's  occupation  and  interest  in  his  job? 
Mother's  relationship  with  father? 

Economic  Situation 

Interpretation 
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